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I wish no other herald 


‘‘No other speaker of my living actions, 
“To keep mine honor from corruption 
‘But such an honest chronicler.” 
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Congress of the United Siates. 
IN SENATE. 

November 4, 1811.—There were present, at the 
usual hour of assembling, the vice president of the 
United States, Messrs. Gilman, Cutts, Goodrich, 
Dana, Bradley, J. Smith, German, Condit, Lam- 
bert, Gregg, Leib, Horsey, Smith, Reed, Giles, 
Franklin, Gaillard, Taylor, Crawford, Tait, Pope, 
Anderson, and Worthington. 

George M. Bibb, elected from Kentucky, G. 
W. Campbell, from Tennessee, J. B. -Howell, 
from Rhode Island, and Joseph B. Varnum, from 
Massachusetts, were also severally sworn in and 
took their seats. 

The usual messages were interchanged with the 
other house, &c. and the Senate adjourned. 

November 5.—Mr. Brent attended. 

The Senate, after transacting some minor busi- 
ness, proceeded to ballot for a door-keeper (who 
also discharges the duty of sergeant at arms,) in 
the place of Mr. Mathers, deceased. There were 
taken 27 votes of which Mountjoy Bailey had 20, 
and was accordingly declared elected. 

The message from the President was then read, 
and 300 copies ordered to be printed. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday, November 4.—This being the day de- 
signated “by the proclamation of the President of 
the United States, for the meeting of the Congress 
of the United States, gpout eleven o ‘clock the 
house was called to order; when it appeared that 
there were present one hundred and twenty-eight 
members. 

The house then proceeded to ballot for a speaker. 
On counting the votes the following appeared to be 
the result. 


Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 75 
George W. Bibb, of Georgia, 38 
Scattering, 6 


‘ 
So that Mr. Clay was duiy chosen, and was con- 


ducted to the Speaker’s chair accordingly ; whegce 
he addressed as follows : 

GeNTLEMEN,—“In coming to this station which 
you have done me the honor to ass:gn me—an_ho- 
nor for which you wiil be pleased to accept my 
thanks—I obey rather your commands than my own 
inclination. I am sensible of the imperfections 
Which I bring along with me, and a conciousness 
ofthese would deter me from attempting a discharge 
of the duties of the chair; did E not rely confidently 
upon your generous support. Should the rare and 
delicate occasion present itself when. your speaker 
Should be called upon to check or control the wan- 
derings or intemperance of debate, your justice will, 
l hope, ascribe to his inter "posit: n the motives only | U 
of public good and a regard to the dignity of the 
house. Apd in all instances, be assured, gentle- 


men, that I shall, with infinite pleasure, afford eve- 
ry facility in my power to the dispatch of public 
business, in the most agreeable manner.’ 

The members were sworn 1n, in the usual form, 


when on counting the votes there were 
For Patrick Magruder 97 
William Lambert 16 

Thomas Dunn was then re-elected sergeant at 
arms, and Thomas Claxton doorkeeper, without. 
opposition ; Benjamin Burch was also re-chosen 
assistant doorkeeper. 

The usual messages were interchanged with the 
senate on the subject of their being formed and 
ready to proceed to business. 

Mr. Mitchel and Mr. Pitkin were appointed a 
committee to join with Messrs. Anderson and Brad- 
ley, the committee appointed by the senate, to wait 
on the president and mform him ‘that the houses 
were formed and ready to receive any communica- 
tion he might have to make to them. 

Mr. Mitchell soon afier reported the performance 
by the committee of the duty assigned them; and 
that the president had informed them he would. 
make a communication in writing to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock. And the house adjourned. 

Tuesday, November 5—At 12 o’clock this day the 
message which follows was received from the 
president of the United States, by Mr. Edward 
Coles, his secretary, accompanied by a volummous 
the house progressed till half past 3 0 *clock, when 
| the louse adjourned. 


President’s Message. 

The president communicated to. ‘both houses by 
Mr. Edward Coles, his private secretary, the fol, 
lowing Message. 

Feltow citizens of the senate, 

and of the house of representatives. 

In calling you together sooner than a separation 
from your homes would otherwise have been requi- 
red, I yiclded to considerations drawn from the po$- 
ture of foreign affairs; and in fixing the present, 
for the time of your. meeting, r regard was had to 
‘the probability of further deve lopements of the po- 
licy of the belligerent powers towards this country, 
which might the more unite the national councils, 
im the measures to be pursued. 

Atthe close of the last session of Congress, it was 
hoped that the st:ceessive confirmations of the ex- 
tinction of the French decrees, so far as they v.ola- 
ted our neutral commerce, would have induced the 
government of Great Britain to.repezl its orders in 
council ; ; and thereby authorise the removal of the 
existing obstructions, to her commerce with the 

United States. 

Instead of this reasonable step towar:s sat sfac- 





ion and. friendship between the two naticns, the-ore 


The house next proceeded to ballot for a clerk _ 


collection of documents, in the reading of which, 
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ders were, at a moment when least tohave been ex- 
pected, put into more rigorous execution; and it 
syas communicated through the British envoy just 
arrived, that, whilst the revocation of the edicts of 
France as officially made known to the British 
government, was denied to have taken place ; it 
Was an indispensable condition of the repeal of the 
British orders, that commerce should be restored 
to a footing, that would admit the productions and 
tnanufactures of Great Britain when owned by 
neutrals into market shut agamst them by her ene- 
my; the United States being given to understand 
that, in the mean time, a continuance of their non- 
importation act would lead to measures of retali- 
ation. 

At a later date it has indeed appeared, that a com- 
munication to the British government, of fresh evi- 
dence of the repeal of the French decrees against 
our neutral trade, was followed by an intimation, 
that it had been transmitted to the British Plenipo- | 
tentiary here; in order that it mightreceive full 
consideration in the depending discussions. This 
communication appears not to have been reccived : 
But the transmission of it hither, instead of found- 
ing on it anactual repeal of the orders, or assuran-' 
ces that the repeal would ensue, will not permit us 
to rely on any effective change in the British cabi- 
net. To be ready to meet with cordiality satisfac- 
tory proofs of such a change, and to proceed, in the 
meantime, in adapting our measures to the views 
which have been disclosed through that minister, 
will best consult our whole duty. 

in the unfriendly spirit of these disclosures, in- 
demnity and address for other wrongs have conti- 
nued to be withheld, and eur coasts and the mouths 
of our harbors have again witnessed scenes, not 
jess derogatory to the dearest of our national rights, 
than vexatious to the regular course of our trade. 

Among the occurrences produced by the cenduct' 
of British ships of war hovering on our coasts, was 
an encounter between one of them and the Ameri- 
can frigate commanded by captain Rodgers, ren- 
dered unavoidable on the part of the latter, by a fire, 
commenced without cause by the former; whose 
commander is, therefore, alone chargeable with the 
blood unfortunately shed in maintaining the honor 
of the American flag. The proceedings of a court of 
enquiry, requested by captain Rodgers, are com- 
municated—together with the correspondence rela- 
ting to the occurrence, betwecn the secretary of 
state and his Britanic majesty’s envoy. To these 
are added the several correspondences which have 
passed on the subject of the British orders in coun- 
ei]—and to both the correspondences relating to the 
Ftoridas, in which congress will be made acquaint- 
ed with the interposition which the government of 
Great Britain has thought proper to make against 
the proceedings of the United States. 


In addition to this and other demands of strict 
right, on that nation, the United States have much 
reason to be dissatisfied with the mgorous and un- 
expected restrictions, to which their trade with the 
French dominions has been subjected ; and which, 
if not discontinued, will require at least correspon- 
ding restrictions on importations from France into 
the United States. 

On all those subjects our minister plenipotentiary, 
lately sent to Paris, has carried with him the neces- 
sary instructions—the result of which will be com; 
municated to you, and by ascertaiming the ulterior 
policy ot the French government towards the Uni- 
ted States, will enable you to adapt to it that of 
the United States, towards France. 

Our other foreign relations remain without unfa- 
vourable changes. With Russia they are on the 
best footing of friendship. The ports of Sweden 
have afforded proofs of friendly dispositions towards 
our commerce, in the councils of that nation also, 
And the information from our special minister in 
Denmark, shews that the mission had been attended 
with valuable effects to our citizens, whose proper- 
ty had been so extensively violated andendangered 
by cruizers under the Danish flag. 

Under the ominous indications which commanded 
attention, it became a duty to exert the means com 
mitted to the executive department, in providing for 
the general security. The works of defence on our 
maratime frontier have accordingly been prosecuted 
with an activity leaving little to be added for the 
completion of the most important ones ; and as par- 
ticularly suited for co-operation in emergencies, 2 
portion of the gunboats have in particular harbors, 
been ordered into use. The ships of war before in 
commission, with the addition of a frigate, have 
\been chiefly employed as a cruising guard to the 
rights of our coast. And such a disposition has 
been made of our land forces as was thought to pro- 


|mise the services most appropriate and important. 
{In this disposition is included a force consisting of 


regulars and militia, embodied in the Indian territog 
ry, and marched towards our yorth western frontier. 


This measure was made requisite by several mur: 


ders and depredations committed by the Indians < 
but more especially by the menacing preparations 
and aspect of acombination of them on the Wabash 
under the influence and direction ofa fanatic of the 
Shawanese tribe With these exceptions the Indian 
tribes retain their peaceable dispositions towards 
us, and their usual pursuits. 

I must now add, that the period is arrived, which 
claims from the legislative guardians of the national 
rights a system of more ample provision for mair- 
taining them. Notwithstanding the scrupulous 
justice, the protracted modcration, and the multipli- 
ed efforts on the part of the United States to substi- 
tute for the accumulating dangers to the peace of the 
two countries; all the mutual advantages of re- 





The justice and fairness which have been evinced 
on the prat of the United States towards France, 
both before and since the revocation of her decrees 
authorised an expectation that hér government, 
would have followed up that measure by all such 


established friendship and confidence; we have 
seen that the British cabinet perseveres, not only 
in withholding a remedy for other wrongs so long 
and so loudly cathng for it; butin the exeeution, 





ethers as were due to our reasonable claims, as well 
as dictated by its amicable professions. No proof, 
however, is yet given of an intention to repair the 
éther wrongs done to the United States ; and par- 
ticularly to restore the great amount of American 
property seized and condemned under edicts, which 
though not affieoting our neutral relations, and 
therefore not entering into questions between the 
United States and other belligerents, were neverthe- 


‘brought home to the threshold of our territory, of 
measures which under existing circumstances, have 
the character, as well as the effect, of war on our 
lawful commerce. 

With this evidence of hostile inftexibility, to 
trampling on rights which no independent nation 
can relinquish ;—congress will fell the duty of 
putting the United States into an armour, and an 
attitude demanded by the crisis and corresponding 
With the national spirit and expectations. 





less founded in such nvujust principles that the re-| 
paration ought to have been prompt and ample. 


I recompendigccordingly, that adequate provision 
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be made for filling the ranks and prolonging the 
enlistments of the regular troops ; for an auxiliary 
force to be engaged for a more limited term ; for the 
acceptance Of volunteer corps, whose patriotic 
ardour may court a participation in urgent services 
fcr detachments, as they may be wanted, of other 
portions of the militia; and for sich a preparation 
of the great body, as will proportion its usefulness 
to its intrinsic capacities. Nor can the occasion 
fail to remind you of the importance of those mil- 
tary seminaries, which, in every event, will form a 
®aiuable and frugal part of our military establish- 
ment. 

The manufacture of cannon and sma!larms has 
proceeded with due success, and the stock and 
resources of all the necessary munitions are ade- 
quate to emergencies. It will not be mexpedient, 
however, for congress to authorise an cnlargement 
of them. | 

Your attention will of course be drawn to such 
provisions on the subject of our naval*force, as 
may be required for the service to which it may be 
best adapied. I submit to congress the seasonable- 
ness, also, of an authority to augment the stock of 
such materials, as are imperishable in their nature, 
or may not at once be attainable. 

In contemplating the scenes Which distinguish 
this momentous epoch, and estimating their claims 
to our attention, it is impossible to overlook those 
developing themselves among the great communi- 
ties which occupy the southern portion of our 
own hemisphere, and extend into our neighborhood. 
An enlarsed philanthropy, and an enlightened fore- 
cast, concur, in imposing on the national councils 
an obligation to take a deep interest in their desti- 
ries ; to cherish reciprocal sentiments of good wiil ; 
to regard the progress of events ; and not to be 
unprepared for whatever order of things may be 
ultimately established. ' 

Under another aspect of our situation, the early 
attention of congress will be duc to the expediency 
of further guards against evasions and infractions of 
our commercial laws. The practice of smuggling, 
which is odious every where, and particularly cri- 
minal in free governments, where. the laws being 
made by all for the good of all, a fraud is committed 
on every individual as well as on the siate, attains 
its utmost guilt, when it blends, with a pursuit of 
ignominious gain, 2 treacherous subserviency, in 
the transgressors, to a foreign policy adverse to that 
of their own country. It is then that the virtuous 
indignations of the publick shou!d be enabled to ma- 
nifest itself, through the regular animadversions of 
the most competent laws. 

To secure greater respect to our mercantile flag, 
and to the honest interest which it covers ; it 1s 
expedient also, that it be made punishable in our 
citizens, to accept licences from foreign govern- 
mcnts fora trade unlawfully interdicted by tiem to 
other American citizens ; or to trade under false 
colors or papers of any sort. 

A prohibition is equally called for against the ac- 
ceptance, by our citizens, of special licences, to 
be used in a trade with the United States; and 
against the admission into particular ports of the 
United States, of vessels from foreign countries; 
authorised to trade with particular ports only. 

_Althotgh other subjects will press more imme- 
diately on your deliberations, a portion of them 
cannot but be well bestowed, on the just and sound 
policy of securing to our manufactures the suc- 
cess they have obtained, and are still attaining in 
‘Some degree, under the impulse of causes not per- 


which it is at present abiridged by the unequal regu- 
lations of forei verniments. on 
Besides the reasonabletiess of saving our manu. 
factures trom sacrifices which a chatige of circum. 
stances might bring on them, the natidnal interest 
requires that, as respects such articelés at lcast, as 
belong to our defence, and our primary wants, we 
should not be jeft in unnecessary dependence on 
external supplics. And whilst foreign governments 
adhere to the existing discriminations in their ports 
against our navigations, and an equality or lesser dis+ 





cr.mination is enjoyed by their nayiyation, in our 
ports, the effect cannct be mistaken, because it hag 
been seriously felt by our shipping interest ; and in 
propertion as this take place, the advantages cf an 
independent conveyance of our products to foreign 
markets and of a growing body of marincrs, trained. 
by their occupations for the service of their country 
in times of danger must be diminished. 

The recipts into the treasury, during the year 
ending on the thirtieth of September last, have ex: 
ceeded thirteen millions and a half of dollars, and 
have enabled us to defray the current expences, 
including the interest on the public debt, and to 
reimburse more than five millions of dollars of the 
principle, without recurring to the loan authorized 
by the act of last session. The temporary loan 
obtained in the latter end of the year 1810, has also 
been reimbursed, and is not included inthat amount. 

The decrease of revenue, arising from the situa- 
tion of our commerce and the extraordinary expen- 
ses which have and may become necessary, must 
be taken into view in making commensurate proy’- 
sions for the ensuing year. And I recommend to 
your consideration the propriety of ensuring a suf- 
ficiency of annual revenue, at least to defray the 
ordinary expences of government, and to pay the 
interest on the public debt, including that on new 
loans which may be authorised. 

I cannot close this communication without ex- 
pressing my decp sense of the crisis in which you 
are assembled ; my confidence in a wise and hono- 
rable result of your deliberations, and assurances of 
the faithful zeal with which my co-operating duties 
will be discharged ; invoking, at the same time, the 
blessings of Heaven on our beloved country, and 
on all means that may be cmployed, in Vindicatings 
its rights and advancing its welfare. 

(Signed) JAMES MADISON, 

Washington, Nov. 5, 1811. 








Public Documents. 
ORDERS IN COUNTCII 
Mh. FOSTER TO MR. MUNROE. 


Washington, otly, 8, 1811.—Sir, I have had the 
honor af stating to you verbally, the system of de- 
fence to which his majesty has been compelled to 
resort for the purpose of protecting the maritime 
rights and interests of his dominions against the 
new description of warfare that has been adepted by 
his enemies. I have presented to you the grounds 
upon which his majesty finds himself still obliged ,. 
to continue that system, and 1 conceive that I shall 
best meet your Wishes as expressed to me this morn- 
ing, if in a more formal shape I shouid lay betora 
you the whole cxtent of the.quest:on, as it appesrs 
to his majesty’s government te exist between Great 
Britain and Amcrica. 

I beg leavt to call your attcation, sir, to the prin- 
ciples on which his majety’s orders in council 
were originally founded. The decree of Berlin was 








Manent ; and to our navigatieg, the fittr extent of 
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France prohibited all nations from trade or inter- 
course with Great Brita:m under peril of confisca- 
twon of their ships and merchandize ; although 
Srance had not the means of imposing an actual 
blockade in any degree adequate to such a purpose. 
The immediate and professed object of this hostile 
decree was the destruction of ali British commerce 


through means entirely unsanctioned by the law of | 


nations and unauthorized by any received doctrine 
of legitimate biockade. 

his violation of the established law of civilized 
nations in war would have justified Great Britain 
in retaliating upon the enemy, by a similar inter- 
d:ction of ail commerce with France, and withsuch 
other countries as might co-operate with France in 
her system of commercial hostility against Great 
Britain. 

The object of Great Britain was not, however, 
the destruction of trade, but its preservation under 
such regulations as might be compatible with her 
own security, at the same time that she extended an 
indulgence to forergn commerce, which sirict prin- 
ciples would have entitled her to withhold. The reta- 
liation of Great Britain was not therefore urged to 
the fullextent ofher right, our prohib.tion of French 
trade was not absolute but modified, and in return 
for the absolute proh.bition of all trade with Great 
Britain, we prohibited not all commerce with 
France, but all such commerce with France as 
should net be carried on through Great Britain. 

It was evident that this system must prove prejudi- 
cial to neutral nations ; this calamity was foreseen, 
and deeply regretted. But the injary to the neutral 
nation arose trom the aggression of France, which 
had compelied Great Britain in her own defence to 
resort to adequate retahatory measures of war. The 
operation on the American commerce of those 
precautions which the conduct of France had ren- 
dered indispensable to our security, is therefore to 

xe ascribed to the unwarrantable aggression of 
France, and not to those proceedings on the part 
of Great Britain, which that aggression had rendered 
nee siary and just. 

The object of our system was merely to counter- 
act an attempt to crush the British trade; tareat 
Britain endeavoured to permit the continent to re- 
ceive as large a portion of commerce as might be prac- 
ticable through Great Britain; and ali her subse- 
quent regulations, and every modification of her 
system by new orders or modes of ¢ ‘anting or with- 
holding licenses, have been calcu!uted fer the pur- 
pose of encouraging the trade of neutrals through 
Great Britain, whenever such encouragement might 
appear advantageous to the general interests of com- 
merce, and consistent with the public safety of the 
nation. 

The justification of his majesty’s orders in 
council, and the continuance of that defence 
have always been rested upon the existence of 

the decrees of Berlin and Milan, and on the per- 
severance of the enemy in the system of hostility 
which has subverted the rights ofneutral commerce 
on the continent ; and it has always been declared 
on the part of his majesty’s government, that when- 
ever France should have effectually repealed the de- 
erces of Berlin and Milan, and should haye restored 
neutral commerce to the condition in which it stood 
previously to the promulgation of those decrees, 
we should immediately repeal our orders in council. 

France has asserted that the decree of Berlin 
Was a measure of just retaliation on her part, occa- 
sioned by our previous eggression, and the French 
government has insisted that our system of block- 
ude, as it existed previous to the decree of Ber- 





ln, was a manifest violation of the received law of 


nations ; we must therefore, sir, refer to the arti. 


cles ot the Berlin decree, to find the principles of 
our system of blockade which France considers to 
be new, and contrary to the law of nations, 

By the 4th and 8th articles it 1s stated as a justi 
fication of the French decree, that Great Britain 
“extends to unfortified towns and commercial 
** ports, to harbors,' and ‘to the mouths of rivers, 
* those rights of blockade, which by reason and 
* the usage of nations are applicable only to forti- 
** fied places; and that the rights of blockade ought 
** to be limited to fortresses really invested by a suffi- 
‘cient force.” . 

It is atlded in the sam@ articles that Great Britain 
“has declared places to be in a state of blockade, 
* before which she has not a single ship of war, and 
**even places which the whole British force would 
“be insufficient to blockade, entire coast and a 
* whole empire.” 

Neither the practice of Great Britain nor the 
law of nations has ever sanctioned the rule now 
laid down by France, that no places excepting ‘for- 
tresses in a complete state of investiture can be 
deemed lawfully blockaded by sea. 

If such a rule were to be admitted it would be- 
come nearly impracticable for Great Britain to 
attempt the blockade of any port of the continent, 
and our submission to this perversion of the law of 
nations, while it would destroy one of the principal 
advantages of our naval superiority, would sacri- 
fice the common rights and interests of all maritime 
states. 

It was cvident that the blockade of May, 1806, 
was the principal pretended justification of the de- 
cree of Berlin, though neither the principles on 
which that blockade was founded, nor its practical 
operation, afierded any color to the precedings of 
France. : 

In point of date the blockade of May, 1806, pre- 
ceded the Berlin decree; but it was a just and legal 
blockade according to the established law of nations, 
because it was intended to be mamtained and was 
actually maintained .n an adequate force appointed to 
guard the whole coast described in the notification, 
and consequently to enforce the blockade. 

Great Britain hes never attempted to dispute that 
in the ordmary course of the law of nations, no 
blockade can be justifiable or valid unless it be sup- 
ported by an adequate force cestined to maintain it, 
and to expose to hazard all vessels attempting to 
evade its operation, The blockade of May, 1806, 
was notified by Mr. secretary Fox, on this clear 
principle, nor was that blockade announced until 
he had satisfied himself by a communication with 
his majesty’s board of admiralty, that the admiralty 
possessed the means and would employ them, of 
watching the whole coast from Brest to the Elbe, 
and of eifectually enforcing the blockade. 

The blockede of May, 1896, was therefore (ac- 
cording to the doctrine mamtaincd by Great Britain) 
just and lawful in its origin, because it was sup: 
ported both in intention and fact by an adequate 
naval force. “This was the justification of that 
blockade until the period of time when the orders 
in council were issued. : 

The orders in council were founded on a distinct 
principle, that of defensive retaliation. Franec 
had declared a blockade ofall the ports and coasts 
ot Great Fritain, and her dependencies, without 
assigning, or being able to assign any force to sup- 
port that blockade. Such act of the enemy would 
have justified a declaration of the blockade of the 








whole cogst of Franco, even without the application 
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of any particular force to that service. Since the 
promulgat.on of the orders in council the blockade 
o: May, 1806, has been sustained and extended by 
the more comprehens ve system of defensive retalia- 
tion on which those regulations are founded. But 
if the orders in council should be abrogated, the 
blockade of May, 1806, could not continue under 
our construction of the law of nations, unless that 
blockade should be maintained by a due application 
of an adequate naval force. 

‘America appears to concur with France in assert- 
ing that Great Britian was the original aggresser in 
the attack on neutral rights, and has particularly 
objected to the blockade of May, 1806, as an ob- 
vious instance of that aggression onthe part of 
Great Britian. 

Although the doctrines of the Berlin decree re- 
specting the rights of blockade, are not directly as- 
serted by the American government, mr. Pinkney’s 
correspondence would appear to countenance the 
principles on which those doctrines are founded— 
The objection directly stated by America against 
the blockade of May, 1806, rest on a supposition 
thit no naval force which Great Britian possessed, 
or could have employed for such a purpose, could 
have rendered that blockade eflectual, and that 
therefore it was necessarily irregular, and could not 
possibly be maintained in conformity to the law ot 
nations. 

Reviewing the course of this statement, it will ap- 
pear that the blockade of May, 1806, cannot be 
deemed contrafy to the law of nations, either under 
the objections urged by the French, or under those 
declared or insinuated by the American govern- 
ment, because that blockade was maintained by a 
sufficient naval force; that the decree of Berlin 
was not therefore justified either under the pretexts 
alledged by France, or under those supported by 
America, that the orders in council were fouiided 
on a just prne:ple of defensive retaliation against 
the violation of the law of nations committed by 
France in the decree of Berlin, that the blockade 
of May 1806 is now included in the more extensive 
operation of the orders in council, and lastly, that 
the orders in council will not be continued beyond 
the effectual duration of the hostile decrees of 
France,nor will the blockade of May, 1806, conti- 
nue after the repeal of the orders in council, unless 
his majesty’s government shall think fit to sustain it 
by the special application ofa sufficient naval force. 
This fact will not be suffered to remain in doubt, 
and if the repeal of the orders in council should take 
place, the intention of his majesty’s government 
respecting the blockade of May, 1806, will be noti- 

ed at the same time. 

_Ineed not recapitulate to you the sentiments of 
his majesty’s government so often repeated on the 
subject of the French Munister’s note to gen. Arm- 
strong, dated the 6th of last August. ‘The stu- 
died ambiguity of that note has since been amply ex- 
plained by the conduct and language of the govern- 
Me it of France, of which one of the most remark- 
abl: instances is to be fuund in the speech of the 
ci.ef of the French government on the 17th of last 
month to certain deputies from the free cities o. 
Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck, wherein he de- 
clares that the Berlin and Milan decrees shall be the 
public code of France as long as England maintains 
her orders in council of 1806 and 1807. Thus pro- 
Nouncing as plainly as language will admit that the 
System 0; violence and injustice of which he is the 
founder, will besmaintained by him until the defen- 
Sive measures of retaliation to which they gave rise 


on the part of Great Britain shall be abadoned. 


| 


If other proofs were necessary to shew the conti- 
nued existence of those obnoxious decrees, they 
may be discovered in the imperial edict dated at Fon- 
tainbleau, in October 19, 1810, that monstrous pro- 
duction of violence, in which they are made the 
basis of a system of general and unexampled tyran- 
ny and oppression over all countries subject to, alli- 
ed with, or within reach of the power of France ; 
in the report of the French minister for foreign af- 
fairs dated last December, and in the letter of the 
French minister of justice to the president of the 
council of prizes. To this letter, sir, I would wisk 
particularly to invite your attention ; the date isthe 
25th December, the authority it comes from most 
unquestionable, and you will there find, sir, the 
duke of Massa in giving his instructions to the 
council of prizes in consequence of the president of 
the United States’ proclamation of Noyember 5, 


decrees were repealed, and ascribing net to such re- 
peal, but to the ambiguous passage which he quotes 
at length from Mr. Champagny’s letter of August 5, 
ihe new attitude taken by America, and you will 
also find on evidence in the same letter of the conti- 
nued capture of American ships after November, 
and under the Berlin and Milan decrees, having 
been contemplated by the French government, since 
there is a special direction given for judgment on 
such ships being suspended in consequence of the 
American proclamation, and for theirbeing kept as 
pledges for its inforcement. 

Can then, sir, these decrees be said to have been 
repealed at the period when the proclamation of the 
President of the United States appeared, or when 
America enforced ber non-importation act against 
Great Britain ? Are they so at this moment ? To the 
first question the state papers which I haye referred 
to, appear to give a sufficient answer. For even 
supposing that the repeal has since taken place, it is 
clear that on November the 3rd there was no ques- 
tion as to that not being then the case ; the capture 
of the ship New-Orleans Packet seized at Bordeaux, 
and of the Grace Ann Green, seized at or carried im 
to Marseilles, being cases arising under the French 
decrees of Berlin and Milan as is very evident.— 
Great Brita might therefore complain of being 
treated with injustice by America, even supposing 
that the conduct of France had since been unequi- 
vocal. 

America contends that the French decrees are re- 

voked as it respects her ships upon the high seas, 
and you, sir, inform me that the only two Ameri- 
can ships taken under their maritime operation as 
you are pleased to term it, since November 1, have 
been restored; but may not they have been re- 
stored in consequence of the satisfaction felt in 
France atthe passing of the non®importation act, 
in the American congress, an event so little to be 
expected ; for otherwise, having been capiured in 
direct contradi¢tion to the supposed revocation, 
why were they not restored immediately ? 
The fears of the French navy however prevent 
many cases of the kind occurring on the ocean une 
der the decrees of Berlin and Milan, but. the most 
obnoxious and destructive parts of those decrees 
are exercised with full violence not only in the ports 
of France, but in those of all other countries to 
which France thinks she ean commit injustice with 
impunity. 

Great Britain hasaright to complain that neu- 
tral nations should overlook the very worst features 
of those extraordinary acts, and should suffer their 
trade to be made a medium of an unprecedented, 
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resources, a spécies of warfare unattempted by any 
civilized nation before the present period. Not only 
has America suffered her trade to be moulded into 
the means of annoyance to Great Britain under the 
provisions of the French decrees, but a construin 
those decrees as extinct upon a deceitful declara- 
tion of the French cabinet, she has enforced her 
non-importation act against Great Britain. 

Under these circumstances I am instructed by. 
my government to urge to that of the United States 
the ingustice of thus enforcing that act against his 
majesty’s dominions, andI cannot but hope that a 
spirit of injustice will induce the United States’ gov- 
ernment to reconsider the line of conduct they 
have pursued, and at least to re-establish their 
former state of strict neutrality. 

i have only to add, sir, that onmy part I shall 
ever be ready to meet you on any Opening which 
may seem to afford a prospect of restoring com- 

leat harmony between the two countries, and 
that it will at all times give me the greatest satis- 
faction to treat with pe on the important concerns 
s0 interesting to both. I have the honor to be, &c 
AUG, J.. FOSTER. 
To the Hon. James Monroe, &c. Ee. Ese. 





MRy FOSTER TO MR. MUNROE. 
Washington, Julg 11, 1811. 


Sra,—In consequence of our conversation of 


yesterday, and the observations which you made 
respecting that part of A! letter to you of the’ 3d 
jnstant, wherein I have alluded to the principle on 
which his majesty’s orders in council were origi- 
mally founded, I think it right to explain myself nm 
order to prevent any possible mistake as to the 
present situation of neutral trade with his majesty’s 
enemies. : 

It will only be necessary for me to repeat what 
has already, long since, been announced to the 
American government, namely, that his majesty’s 
orders in council of April 26, 1809, superceded 
those of November, 1807, and relieved the system 
of retaliation adopted by his majesty against his 
enemies from what was considered in this country 
as the most objectionable part of it, the option 
given to neutrals to trade with the enemies of Great 
Britain through British ports on payment of a 
transit duty. 

This explanation, sir, will, I trust, be sufficient 
to do away any impressions that you may have re- 
ceived to the contrary from my observations re- 
specting the effects which his majesty’s orders in 
council originally had on the trade of neutral na- 
tions. ‘Those observations were merely meant as 
preliminary to a consideration of the question now 
at issue between the twocountries. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consi- 
deration and respect, sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant. AUG. J. FOSTER. 

To the honorable James Monroe, &&c. 

MR. FOSTER TO MR. MUNKOE. 
Washingten, Puly 14, 1811. 


Sm—His majesty’s packet boat having been so 
long detained, and a fortnight having elapsed since 
my arrival at this capital, his royal highness the 
prince regent will necessarily expect that I should 
have to transmit to his royal highness some official 
communication as to the line of conduct the Ame- 
rican government mean to pursue. I trust you 
will excuse me therefore, sir, if without pressing 
for a detailed answer to mynote of the third instant, 
I anxiously desire to know from you what is the 


ing the operation of the late act of congresg pra, 
hibiting all importation from the British coma 

There have been repeated avowals lately made by 
the government of France, that the decrees of 


g | Berlin and Milan were still in full force, and the 


acts of that government have corresponded with 
those avowals, 3 

The measures of retaliation pursued by Great 
Britain against those decrees are consequently to 
the great regret of his royal highness still necessa. 
rily continued. 

I have had the honor to state to you the light in 
which his royal highness, the prince regent, viewed 
the proclamation of the president of last November, 
and the surprise with which he learnt the subse. 
enon measures. of Congress against the British 
trade. ’ 

American ships seized under his majesty’s orders 
in council, even after that proclamation appeared, 
were not immediately condemned, because it was 
believed that the insidious professions of France 
might have led the American government and the 
merchants of America into an erroneous construc: 
tion of the intentions of France. 

But when the veil was thrown aside, and the 
French ruler himself avowed the continued exist- 
ence of his invariable system, it was not expected 
by his royal highness that America would have 
refused to retrace the steps she had taken. 


tion of the French government to cast away ajl 
consideration of the rights of nations im the un- 
precedented warfare they have adopted. 


America, however, still persists in her injurious 
measures against the commeree of Great Britain, 
and his royal highness has in consequence been 
obliged to look to means of retaliation against 
these measures which his royal highness cannot 
but consider as most unjustifiable. 

How desirable would it not be, sir, ifa stop could 
be put to any material progress in such a system of 
retaliation, which, from step to step may lead to the 
most unfriendly situation between the two countries’ 
His majesty’s government will necessarily be 
guided in a great degree by the contents of my first 
dispatches as to the conduct they must adopt to- 
wards America. 

Allow me then, sir, to repeat my request to learn 
from you whether I may not convey to his royal 
highness what I know would be most grateful to his 
royal highness’ feelings, namely the hope that he 
may be enabled by the speedy return of America 
from her unfriendly attitude towards Great Britain, 
to forget altogether that he ever was obliged to have 
any other object in view besides that of endeavoring 
to promote the best understanding possible between 
the two countries. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consi- 
deration, sir, your most obedient, humble servant. 
AUG. J. FOSTER. 
The honorable James Monroe, Ec. &e. Se. 





MR. FOSTER TO MR. MONROE. 
Washington, July 16, 1811. 

Srr—I had the honor to receive the letter which 
you addressed to me under yesterday’s date request- 
ing an explanation from me, in consequence of my 
letters of the 3d and 14th instant, of the precise ex- 
tent in which a repeal of the French decrees is by 
his majesty’s government made a condition of the 
repeal of the British orders, and particularly whe- 
ther the condition embraces the seizure of vessels 








and merchandize entering French ports in contra- 


president’s determination with respect to suspend. yention of French regulations, as well a¢ the cap: 
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cure on the high seas, of neutral vessels and their] Excuse me, sin, if ] express my wish a3 éarly as 
cargoes, on the mere allegation that they are bound | possible to dispatch his majesty’s packet boat with 
to or from British ports, or that they have on board | the result of our communications, as his majesty’s 
British productions or manufactures ; as also, stat-|government will necessarily be most anxious t@. 
ing that in your view of the French decrees, they |hear from me. Any short period of time, ag gee 
comprise regulations essentially different in their | which may appear to you to be reasonable, It wi 
principles, some of them violating the neutral rights |not hesitate to detain her. — mi 3 

of the United States, others operating against} 1 have the honor tobe, with the highest conside- 
Great Britain, without any such violation. _ jration and respect, sir, your most obedient humble 

You will permit me, sir, for the purpose of an-} servant. * _AUG. J. FOSTER. 
gwering your questions as clearly and concisely as | To the honorable James Monroe, &c. &e. e.. 
possible, to bring into view the French decrees | 
themselves, together with the official declaration MR. MONROE TO MR. FOSTER. 
of the French minister which accompanied them. Department of State, May 23, 1814. 

In the body of those decrees, and in the declara-| Srr—I ‘have transmitted to the president your 
tions alluded to, you will find, sir, express avow- | several letters of the 3d and 16th of this month re- 
als that the principles on which they were founded, | lative to the British orders in counciland the block- 
and the provisions contained in them, are wholly lade of May 1806, and I have now the honor to 
new, unprecedented, and in direct contradiction to}communicate to you his sentiments on the view 
all ideas of justice and the principles and usages|which you have presented of those measures of 
of all civilized nations. your government. 

The French government did not pretend to say| It was hoped that your communication would 
that any one of the regulations contained in those |have led to an immediate accommodation of thie dif- 
decrees was aregulation which France had ‘ever |ferences subsisting between our countries, on the 
been in the previous practice of. ground, on which alone it is possible to meet you. 

They were Sanacore ay to be considered, and }It is regretted that you have confined yourself to a 
were indeed allowed by France herself to be, all of |vindication of the measures which produced some 
them, parts of a new system of warfare, unautho-/of them. | 
rised by the established laws of nations. The United States are as little disposed now as 

It is in this ght in which France herself has heretofore to enter into the questiow concerning the 
placed her decrees, that Great Britain is obliged to | priority of aggression by the two belligerents, which 
consider them. could not be justified by either, by the priority of 

The submission of neutrals to any regulations {those of the other. But as you bring forward that 
made by France, authorised by the laws of nations |plea in support of the orders in council, I must be 
and practised in former wars, will never be com-,/permitted to remark that you have yourself fur- 
plained of by Great Britain; but the regulations of,|nished a conclusive answer to it, by admitting that 
the Berlin and Milan decrees do, and are declared |the blockade of May 1806, which was prior to the 
to violate the laws of nations and the rights of neu-jfirst of the French decrees, would not be legal, 
trals, for the purpose of attacking through them junless supported through the whole extent of the 
the resources of Great Britain. The ruler of|coast, from the Elbe to Brest, by an adequate 
France has drawn no distinction between any Of {naval force. That such a naval force was actually 
them, nor has he declared the cessation of any one'lapplied and continued in the requisite strictness 
of them in the speech which he so lately addressed |until that blockade was comprised in and superced- 
to the deputation from the free imperial Hanse {ed by the orders of November of the following year, 
Towns, which was on the contrary a confirmation jor even until the French decree of the same yeay, 
of them all. will not T presume be alledged. 

Not until the French decrees therefore shall be | But waving this question of priority, can it be 
effectually repealed, and thereby neutral commerce {seen without both surprise and regret, that it is stili 
be restored to the situation in which it stood previ- |contended, that the orders in council are justified 
ously to their promulgation, can his royal highness |by the principle of retaliation, and that this princi- 
conceive himself justified, consistently with what |ple is strenghtened by the inability of France to 
heowes to the safety. and honor of Great Britain, |inforce her decrees. A retaliation is in its name, 
n foregoing the just measures of retaliation, which Jand its essential character, a returning like for 
his majesty in his defence was necessitated to adopt like. Is the deadly blow of the orders in council 
against them. against one half of our commerce, a return of like 

I trust, sir, that this explanation in answer to !for like to an empty threat im the French decrees, 
your enquiries will be considered by you sufficiently | against the other half? It may be a vindicative hos- 
satisfactory ; should you require any further, and jtility, as far as its effects falls on the enemy. But 
which it may be in my power to give, I shall with when falling on a neutral who on no pretext can be 
the greatest cheerfulness afford it. liable for more than the measure of injury received 

{ sincerely hope, however, that no further through such neutral it would not be a retaliation, 
delay will be thought necessary by the president|but a positive wrong, by the plea on which it is 
in restoring the relations of amity which should | founded. 
éver “subsist between the United States and| Itis to be further remarked that the orders in 
treat Britain, as the delusions attempted by the |council went even beyond the plea, such as this has 
sovernment of France have now been made mani-;appeared to be, in extending its operations against 
fest, and the perfidious plans of its ruler exposed ;/the trade of the United States, with nations which, 
by which, while he adds to and aggravates his sys-| like Russia, had not adopted the French decrees, 
tem of violence against neutral trade, he endeavors |and with all nations which had nierely excluded the 
to throw all the odium of his acts upon Great Bri-|British flag; an exclusion resulting as matter of 
tain With a view to engender discord between the course with respect to whatever nation Great Bri- 
heutral countries, and the only power which stands | tain might happen to be at war. 

Up as a bulwark against his efforts at universal] I am far from viewing the modification originally 
tyranny gnd oppression, ‘| contained in these orders, Which permits neutrals to- 
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prosecute their trade with the continent, through 
Great Britain, in the favorable ight in which you 
represent it. It is impossible to proceed to notice 
the effect of this modification without expressing 
our astonishment at the extravagance of the politi- 
cal pretension set up by it: a pretension which is 
utterly imcompatible with the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of other states. Ina commercial view it 
is not less objectionable as it cannot fail to prove 
destructive to neutral commerce. As an enemy, 
3reat Britain cannot trade with France. Nor does 
France permit a neutral to come into her ports 
from Great Britain. The attempt of Great Britain 
to force our trade through her ports; would have 
therefore the commercial effect of depriving the 
Wnited States altogether of the market of her enemy 
for their productions, and of destroying their value 
in her market by a surcharge of it. Heretofore it 
has been the usage of belligerent nations to carry 
on their trade through the intervention of neutrals ; 
and this had the beneficial effect of extending to 
the former the advantages of peace, while suffering 
under the calamities of war. To reverse the rule, 
and to extend to nations at peace the calamities of 
war, is a change as novel and extracrdinary as it is 
at variance with justice and public law. 


Against this unjust system, the United States en- 
tered, at an early. period, their solemn protest:— 
They considered it their duty to evince to the world 
their high disapprobation of it, and they havedone 
so by such acts as were deemed most consistent 
with the rights and the policy of the nation. Re- 
mote from the contentious scene which desolates 
Europe, it has been their uniform object to avoid 
becoming a party to the war. With this view they 
have endeavored to cultivate friendship with both 
parties by a system of conduct which ought to have 
produced that effect. They have done justice to 
each party in every transaction in which they have 
been separately ergaged with it. They have observ- 
ed the impartiality which was due to both as belli- 
gerents standing on equal ground, having in no 
instance given a preference to either at the expence 
of the other. They have borne too with equal in- 
dalgence injuries from both, being willing while 
it was possible to impute them to casualties insepa- 
rable from a cause of war, and not to a deliberate 
intention to violate their rights, and even when that 
intention could not be mistaken, they have not lost 
sight of the ultimate object of their policy. In the 
measures to which they have been compelled to re- 
sort, they have in all respects maintained pacific re- 
lations wiih both parties. The alternative present- 
ed by their Iate acts, was offered equally to both, and 
could operate on neither, no longer than it should 
persevere in its aggressions on our neutral rights. 
The embargo and non-intercourse, were peaceful 
measures. The regulations which they imposed on 
our trade were such as any nation might adopt in 

eace or war, without offence to any other nation. 
he non-importation is of the same character, aid 
ifit makes adistinction at this time, in its operation 


: . . . . 4 
between the belligerents, it necessarily results from 


a compliance of one with the offer made to both, and 
which is still open to the compliance of the other. 
In the discussions which have taken place on the 
subjectof the orders in council and blockade of May 
1806, the British government in conformity to the 
rinciple on which the orders in council are said to 
be founded, declared that they should cease to ope- 
rate as soon as France revoked her edicts, It was 
stated also, that the British government would pro- 
eced parri passu, with the government of France, in 





the revocation of her edicts. I will proceed to shew 
that the obligation on Great Britain io revoke he 
orders is complete, according to her own engage. 
ments, and that the revocation ought not to be lop. 
ger delayed. 

By the act of May Ist 1810, it is provided, * Tha 
if either Great Britain or France should cease tg 
violate the neutral commerce of the United States 
which fact the president should declare by procla. 
mation, and the other party should not within three 
months thereafter revoke or mod.fy its ediets in} ke 
manner, that then certain sections in a former ac 
interdicting the commercial intercourse between 
the United States and Great Britain and France an 
their dependencies, should from and after the exp). 
ration of three months from the date of the procig. 
mation, be revived and have full force aga.nst the 
former, its colonies and dependencies, and against 
all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the same.” 7 

The violations of neutral commerce alluded to jp 
this act were such as were committed on the high 
seas. It was in the trade between the United States 
and the British dominions, that France liad violated 
the neutral rights ofthe United States by her block:. 
ding edicts. It was with the trade of France and her 
allies that Great Britain had committed similar y‘o. 
lations by similar edicts. It was the revocation of 
those edicts, so far as they committed such vio- 
lations, which the United States had in view, when 
they passed the law of May Ist 1810. On the 5th 
August 1810, the French minister of foreign affairs 
addressed a note to the minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States at Paris, informing him that the 
decrees of Berlin and Milan were revoked, the revo- 
cation to take effect on the first of November 
following : that the measure had been taken by his 
government in confidence that the British govern 
ment would revoke its orders and renounce its new 
principles of blockade, or that the United States 
would cause their rights to be respected, conform: 
bly to the act of May Ist, 1810. 

This measure of the French government was 
founded on the law of May Ist, 1810, as is expressly 
declared in the letter of the duke of Cadore annou 
cing it. The edicts of Great Britain, the revocation of 
which were expected by France, were those alluded 
to in that act: and the means by which the United 
States should cause their rights to be respected, it 
case Great Britain should not revoke her edicts, 
were likewise to be found in the same act. They 
consisted merely in the enforcement of the nol 
importation act against Great Britain, in that um: 
expected and improbable contingency 


The letter of the 5th of August, which announced 
the revocation of the French decrees was comm 
nicated to this government, in consequence of which 
the president issued a pryuclamaticn on the 2nd 0 
November, the day after that on which the repeal 0! 
the French decrees was to take effect, in which bh 
declared, that all the restrictions imposed by the ac’ 
of May Ist, 1810, should cease and be discontinued 
in relation to France and her dependencies, It wa 
a necessary consequence of this proclamation also, 
that if Great Britain did not revoke her edicts, the 
non-importation would operate on her at the end 0! 
three months. This actually took place. She de: 
clined the revocation, and on the 2d of February 
last, that law took effect. In confirmation of thé 
proclamation an act of congress was passed on the 
2d of March following. 

Great Britain still declines to revoke her edicts ™ 
the pretension that France has not revoked her 
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under that impression she infers that the United 
Btates have done her injustice by carrying into ef- 
fect the non-importation against her. 

The United States maintain that France has re- 
yoked her edicts so far as they violated their neutral 
rights, and were contemplated by the law of May 
1st, 1810, and have on that ground particularly 
claimed and do expect of Great Britain a similar 
revocation. ; 

The revocationannounced officially by the French: 
minister of foreign affairs to the ministers plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States at Paris, on the Sth of 
August, 1810, was in itself sufficient to Justify 
the claim of the United States to 1 cofrespondent 
measure fom Great Britain. She had declared 


that she would proceed pari passu in the repeal 


with France, and the day being fixed when the re- 
peul of the French decrees should take effect, it 
was reasonable 1o conclude that Great Britain 
would fix the same day for the repeal of her orders, 
Had this been done the proclamation of the president 
would have announced the revocation of the edicts 
of both powers at the same time, and in consequence 
thereof the non-importation would have gone into 
operation against neither. Such too is the natural 
course of proceeding in transactions between inde- 
pendent states ; and such the conduct which they 
generally observe towards each other. In all com- 
pacts between nations it is the duty of each to per- 
form what it stipulates, and to presume on the good 
faith of the other, for a like performance. The 
United States having made a proposal to both belli- 
gerents were bound to accept a compliance from 
either, and it was no objection to the French com- 
pliance, that it was in a form to take effect ata fu- 
ture day, that being a form not unusual in laws and 
other public acts! Even when nations are at war 
and make peace, this obligation of mutual confi- 
dence exists, and is respected. In treaties of com- 
merce, by which their future intercaqurse is to be 
governed, the obligation is the same. If distrust 
and jealousy are allowed to prevail, the moral tie 
which binds nations together in all their relations, 
in war as well as in peace, is broken. 

What would Great Britain have hazarded by a 
prompt complicnce in the manner suggested? She 
had declared that she had adopted the restraints 1m- 
posed by her orders in council with reluctance, be- 
eause of their distressing effect on neutral powers. 
Here then was a favourable opportunity presented 
to her, to withdraw from that measure with honor, 
be the conduct of France afterwards what it might. 
Mad Great Britain revoked her orders, and France 
failed to fulfil her engagement, she would have 
gained credit at the expence of France, and could 
have sustained no injury by it, because the failure 
af France to maintain her faith would have repla- 
ced Great Britain at the point from which she had 
departed. To say that a disappoiated reliance on 
the good faith of her enemy, would have reproached 
her foresight, would be to set a higher value on that 
quality than on consistency and good faith, and 
would sacrifice te a mere suspicion towards an ene- 
my the plain obligations of justice towards a friendly 
power. 

Great Britain has declined proceeding pari passu 
with France in the revocation of their respective 
edicts. She has held aloof: and claims of the Uni- 
ted States proof not only that France has revoked 
her decrees, but that she continues to act in.com- 
formity with. the revocation. 

To, shew that the repeal is respected it is deemed 
sufftient to state that not one vessel has been con- 
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those decrees, since the 1st of November last. The 
New-Orleans Packet from Gibraltar to Bordeaux 
was detained but never condemned. The Grace 
Ann Green, from the same British port, to Mar- 
seilles, was hkewise detained but was afterwards de- 
livered up unconditionally to the owner, as was such 
part of the cargo of the New-Orleans Packet as con- 
sisted of the produce of the United States. Both 
these vessels proceeding from a British port, carri- 
ed cargoes, some articles of which m each, were 
prohibited by the laws of France, or admissible by 
the sanction of the government alone. It does not 
appear that their detention was imputable to any 
other cause. if imputable to the circumstance of 
passing from a British to a French port, or on ac- 
count of any part of their cargoes, it.affords no 
cause of complaint to Great Britain, as a violation 
of our neutral rights. No such cause wouid be af- 
forded, even in a case of condemnation. The right 
of complaint, would have belonged to the United 
States. . 

In denying the revocation of the decrees so fay 
as it is a proper subject of discussion between us, it 
might reasonably be expected that you would pro- 
duce some examples of vessels taken at. sea, in 
voyages to British ports, or on their return home, 
and condemned under them, by a French tribunal 
None such has been afforded by you. None such 
are known to this government. 

You urge only as an evidence that the decrees 
are not repealed, the speech of the emperor of France 
to the deputies from the free cities of Hamburg, 
Bremen and Lubeck ; the imperial edict dated at 
Fontainbleau on the 19th October 1810; the re- 
port of the French minister of foreign affairs! dated 
in December last, and a letter of the minister of jus- 
tice to the president of council of prizes ‘of the 
25th of that month. ie, 21 

There is nothing im the first of these papers incom- 
patible with the revocation of the decrees, in’ re- 
spect tothe United States. It is distinctly declared 


Hanse Towns, that the blockade of the British Is- 
lands shal! cease when the British blockades ceasz ; 


those nations in whose favor Great Britain revokes 
hers, or who support their rights against her pre- 
tension, as France admits the United States willdo 
by enforcing the non-importation act. The same 
sentiment is expressed in the report of the minis- 
ter of foreign affairs. The decree of Fortainbleau 
having no ie the high seas, cannot be brought 
into this discussion. It evidently has no connect:on 


justice, to \he president of the council of prizes, is 
of a different-sharacter. It relates ia direct terms 
to. this subject, but not in the sense in which you 
understand it. After reciting the note from the 
duke of Cadore of the 5th of August last; to the 
American minister at Paris, which announced the 
repeat of the French deerees, and the-proclamation 
of the President in conseqiience of it, it states that 


November, which were then before the court, or 
might afterwards be broug'it before it, should not be 
judged by the principles of the decreés, but be sus- 
‘pended until the 2d of February, when the United 
States having fulfilled their engagement, the cap- 
tures should be declared void, and the vessels and 


the revocation of the decrees, so far as relates to the 
United States. By instructing the French tribunal 





demned by French tribunals, on the principles of 


to mke no decision till the 24 of Febuary, and then 
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by the emperor in his speech to the deputies of the- 


and that the French blockade shall cease in favor of 


with an rights. The letter frorn the minister of 


all causes arising under these decrees afterthe Ist of 


their cargoes delivered up to their ownérs. ‘This 
‘paper appears to afford an unequivocal evidence of 
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to restore the property to the owners, on a particular 
event which has happened, all cause of doubt on that 
int seems to be removed. The United States may 


justly complain of delaying the restitution of the pro- 


perty, but that isan injury which affects them only. 
Great Britain has no right to complain of it. She 
was interested only in the revocation of the decrees 
by which neutral rights would be secured from fu- 
ture violation ; or it she had been interested in the 
delay it would have afforded no pretext for more than 
a delay in repealing her orders, till the 2d of Febru- 
ary. From that day at farthest the French decrees 
would cease. At the same day ought her orders to 
have ceased. I might add to this statement, that 


every communication received from the French go- 


vernment, either through our representatives.there, 
or its representatives here, are in accord with the 
actual repeal of the Beriinund Milan decrees, in re- 
Jaticn tothe neutral commerce of the United States. 
But it will suffice to remark that the best, and only, 
adequate evidence of their ceasing to operate, is the 


‘defect of evidence that they do operate. Itisacase 


where the want of proof against the fulfilment of a 
pledge is proof of its fulfilment. Every case occur- 
ring, to which, if the decrees were in force, they 
would be applied, and to which they are not applied, 
is a proof that they are not in force. And if these 


proofs have not been more multiplied, I need not 


remind you that a cause is to be found in the numer- 
ous captures under your orders in council, which 


continue to evince the rigor with which they are en- 
forced after a failure of the basis on which they 


wére supposed to rest. 

Rut Great Britain contends, as appears by your 
jast letters, that she ought not to revoke her orders 
in council, until the commerce of the continent is 
restored to the state in which it stood before the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees were issued; until the French 


- deerces are repealed not only as to the United States, 


but so as to permit Great Britain to trade with the 
continent. Is it then meant that Great Britain 
should be allowed to trade with all the powers with 
whom she traded at that epoch? Since that time 
France has extended her conquests to the north and 
raised enemies against Great Britain, where she 
then had friends. Is it proposed to trade with them 
notwithstanding the change in their situation? 


Between the enemies of one date and those of anoth- 
er, no discrimination can be made. ‘here is none in 
reason nor can there be any,.of right, in practice. 
Or do you maintain the general principle and con- | 


tend that Great Britain ought to trade with France 


and her allies? Between enemies there can be no 
commerce. ‘The vesse!s of either taken by the 
other are liable to confiscation and are always con- 
fiscated. The number of encmics or extent of 
country which they occupy, cannot affect the 
question. The laws of war govern the relation 
which’ subsists between them, which especially if 
the circumstances under consideration are invaria- 
ble. They were the same in times the most remote 
thst they now ate. Evenif peace had taken place 
between Great Britain and the powers of the con- 
tinent, she could not trade with them without their 


consent. Or does Great Britain contend, that 
the United States asa neutral power, ought to open 
the continent to her commerce, on such terms as 
she may designate ? On what principle can she set 
up such aclaim? No example of it can be found 
in the history of past wars, nor is it founded in any 
recognized principle of war, or in any semblance 
of reason or right. The United States could not 


neutral. When advanced in favor of an enemy, # 
would be the most preposterous and extravagant 
claim ever heard of. Every power when not re. 
strained by treaty, has a right to regulate its trade 
with other nations, in such manner as it finds most 
consistent with its interests ; to admit, and on its 
own conditions, or to prohibit the importation of 
such articles as are necessary to supply the wants, 
or encourage the industry of its people. In what 
light would Great Britain view an application from 
the United States for the repeal of right of any act 
of her parliament, which prohibited the importa- 
tion of any article from the United States, such as 





their fish or their oft? Or which claimed the dimi- 
nution of the duty on any other, suctras. their to- 
bacco on which so great a revenue is raised? In 
what light would she vjew a similar application 
made at the instance of France, for the importe- 
tion into England, of any article the growth or 
manufacture of that power which it was the policy 
of the British government to prohibit. ‘ 


If delays have taken place in the restitution of 
American property, «nd in placing the American 
commerce in the ports of France on a fair and 
satisfactory basis, they involve questions, as had 
already been observed, in which the United States 
alone are interested. As they do not violate the 
revocation by France, of her edicts, they cannot 
impair the obligation of Great Britain to revoke hers, 
nor change the epoch at which the revocation ought 
to have taken place Had that duly followed, it is 
more than probable that those circumstances, irre- 
lative as they are, which have excited doubt in the 
British government of the practical revocation of 
the French decrees, might not have occured. 

Every view which can be taken of this subject in- 
creases the painful surprise at te innovations on 
all the principles and usages heretofore observed, 
which are so unreservedly contended for. in your 
letters of the 3d and 16th inst. and which, if per- 
sisted in by your government, present such an ob- 
stacle to the wishes of the United States, for a re- 
moval of the dificulties which have been connect- 
ed with the orders in council). It is the interest of 
belligerents to mitigate the calamities of war, and 
neutral powers possess ample means to promote 
that object, provided they stistain with impartiality 








—— 





and firmness, the dignity of their station. If bell- 
gerents expect advantages from neutrals, they 
‘should leave them in the full enjoyment of their 
rights. The present war has been oppressive be- 
youd example, by its duration, and by the desolation 
it has spread throughout Europe. It is highly im- 
portant that it should assume, atleast, a milder cha- 
racter. By the revocation of the French edicts, so 
fur as they respected the neutral commerce of the 
United States, some advance is made towards that 
desirable and consoling result. Let Great Britain 
follow the example. The ground thus gained will 
soon be enlarged, by the concurring and pressing 
interests of all parties, and whatever is gained, 
will acerue to the advantage of afflicted humanity. 

I proceed to notice another part of your letter of 
the Sd inst. which is viewed in a more favorable 
light. The president has received with great sa- 
tisfuction the communication, that should the orders 
in council of 1807 be revoked, the blockade of May, 
of the preceding year. would cease with them, and 
that anv blockade which should afterwards be insti 
tuted, should be duly notified and maintained by 








|an adequate force. This frank and explicit declare 
Liter worthy of the prompt and amicable measure 


maintain such a claim in their own favor though adopted by the prince regent in coming into pow- 
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es, seems to remove amaterial obstacle to an accom- 
snodation of differences between our countries, and 
when followed by the revocation of the orders in 
counoil, will, as I am authorised to inform you, 
produce an immediate termination of the non-im- 
portation law, by an exercise of the power vested in 
the president for that purpose. 

1 conclude with remarking that if 1 have confi- 
ned this letter tothe subjects brought into view by 
yours, it is not because the United States have lost 
sight in any degree, of the other very serious caus- 
es of complaint, on which they have received. no 
satisfaction, but because the conciliatory policy of 
this government has thus far separated the case 
of the orders in council from others, and because 
with respect to these others, your communication 
has not afforded any reasonable prospect of resu- 
ming them, at this time, with success.-—— It is 
presumed that the same liberal view of the true 
interest of Great Britain, and friendly disposition 
towards the United States, which induced the 
prince regent to remove so material a difficulty as 
had arisen in relation to arepeal of the orders in 
council, will lead to a more favorable further con- 
sideration of the remaining difficulties on that sub- 
ject, and that the advantages ofan amicable adjust- 
ment of every question, depending between the two 
countries, will be seen by your government, in the 
same light, as they are, by that of the United States. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) JAMES MONROE. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Statistical Notices of Russia. 


The Russian empire contains a greater extent of 
country than ever before was governed by an Indi- 
vidual.* It reaches from the gulf of Bothnea, on the 
west, to the sea of Kamschatka, in the east ; and, in 
some places, from the 45th to the 72nd deg. of north 
Jatitude ; computedto have a surface of 4,900,000 
square miles, and to’contain between 45 and 50 mil- 
lions of people. 

The greatestextent ofterritory is in Asia. Russia, 
in Europe. has about 1,400,000 square miles, and 
41,500,000 inhabitants, or 35 to asquare mile—the 
empire averages between mine and ten. 

The enumeration of 1783 was taken with great 
accuracy ; it appeared there were then, in the 41 
rovernments of Russia, 12,838 529 male persons— 
Supposing an equal number of fe- 

males, the amount will be - 
Add for the Cossacs and other un- 

numbered tribes - - - 


25,677,800 
1,720,000 





Whole population in 1783 - * 27,597,000 

New acquisitions since 1782, inclu- 
ding Finland, lately wrested from 
Sweden - - - - - 

Natural increase since 1783—say 
one half of the original number 
in that year, allowing the popula- 
tion to double itself in 56 years, 
without regarding the "pul 


6,355,000 


13,698,500 


cal proportion on which popula- 
tion advances 

Whole population in 1811 - 47,440,000 

Of which we allow only five millions and a half 

to Russia, in Asia. This estimate raises the popu- 

lation nearly 10 millions more than is generally ad- 

mitted in our geographical treatises ; but is founded, 
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we apprehend, upon pretty cérrect principles. In 
1803 there were married in the empire 302,467 
couples died, 791,979. Born, 1,279,321—mu1- 
tiply the latter by 33 years, which is sometimes 
considered as a generation, and we have a grand 
total of 42,217,593. In this statement nothing is 
exaggerated, but) much must have been omitted; 
for trom ihe wild nations inhabiting Russian 
Asia, the receipt of correct returns could not be 
expected. Besides, when we call to mind the im- 
mense improvements that have latterly been made 
in this country ; examine its roads and canals, and 
the various excitemeuts held out to industry, in the 
general amelioration ofthe condition of the people 
(though yet extremely wretched) and view the exer- 
tions made toencourage agriculture and commerce, 
we are inclined to believe we are still below the real 
amount of the population of the empire, which is 
certainly increasing. 

"Though the population of Russia is greater than 
that of France, the physical force of the empire is 
much less ; owing to the scattered situation of the 
pecple, nnd the moral impossibility of concentrat- 
ing their force at any given point. Franee, it: is 
said. can spare a million of men for her armies, and 
sometimes has sent 600,000 troops out of her ter- 
ritory, to carry war into the countries of her 
neighbors. Russa, by the most powerful, and 
arbitrary exertions, more cruel, perhaps, than the 
French conscription itself, has never been able to 
muster half of this force for this purpose. Her 
army is said to consist of about 600,000 men, of 
whom 500,000 are cffectives. 

The last return we have secn of the Russian navy, 
rendezvousing chiefly at Cronstadt, Revel and 
Archangel, gave § ships of 119 guns; 42 of 74 and. 
66 ; 27 frigates of 38, 32 and 23 ; 50 galleys; 300 
gun-boats, and about 30 smaller armed vessels. 
Besides these, the fleet in the Black sea was said. 
to consist of 13 ships of the line. and about 30 fri- 
gates, corvettes, &c. 20,000 sailors were then 





ieee 


kept in the pay of the government... 

The revenue of Russia, arising from cspitation 
taxes, customs, monopolies, &c. amount to «bout 
$60,000,000 per annwn—a very moderate sum con- 
sidering the population and resources of the coun- 
try, but a mighty amount when the high value of 
money, or cheapness of labor, is duly estimated. It is 
sufficient for all the expences of government, 
though the court is among the most luxurious and, 
profligate in the world. 

Gold and silver mines have been worked in Russia 
for many years. The whole produce, for about 
100 years past, is estimated at 42,675ibs of the fcr 
mer, and 1,564,750 of the latter. 

The whole annual produce of the copper mines #s 
computed to be 7,350,000 Ibs. The greatest expor ; 
tation of iron was 3,03,249 poods, valued a 
$5,204,125—of this value there was exported from 
Petersburg more than four millions and a half. 

The timber and boards exported liave been valued. 
at $1,500,000 per annum. . 

Hemp, exported, (1793) 2,774,728 poods, worth 
$°,066.615. Flax, 1,146,125 poods, valued at 
$4,104,100, with great quanties of hempseed and 
flaxseed, and nearly two millions of gallons of 
hemp seed oil. The value of the flax exported 
amounted, (ih 1892) to nearly six millions of 
dollars. 

Russia manufactures ah immense quantity of 
sail cloth and linen. In 1802 the export was esti- 
mated at $3,537,856. | 





* The Persian and Roman empires, at their utmost 


height, tontaincd phout 3,700,090 square niiles. ;Baltic and AroMnge, 34;500 tons of tillow—werth 


In 1803 there was exported from the ports on the 
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more than nine millions and a half of dollars. The} 


further produce of neat cattle, (exported) the same 
year, was estimated at $5,113,571. : 

Wheat, rye, barley and oats, the same year, worth 
$11,496,245. ar ige w 

The balarce of trade, in favor of Russia, is said 
to amount to $3,000,000 per ann. 

Accounts in Russia are kept in Rubles and 
€opecs—100 of the latter make one of the former, 
worth an American dollar. When we hear of 
rubles and copeés, we understand precisely so many 
dollars and cents, for the value isexactly the same. 

Wrrcuts.—96 soelotnics make a Russian \b.— 
40lbs (which make a pood) are equal to35 3-4 Ameri- 
can lbs. 1U poods make a Berguet—6 berquets a 
last. A berquet of 10 ;,oods is equal to 356 1-2 lbs. 
American. 

Mvasunes.—Ligid, 3 Crushkae are equal to 
1 Amer.can gailon—8 Krushkas make 1 Vedros. 

Dry-—A Chetwerick is equal to 5 1-4 American 
busiels. 

Length—The Arsheen contains 28 American 
inches. ‘The Sashenis3 Arsheens. The verst or 
Russian mile is equal to 1500 Arsheens, or 1169 2-3 


yards—a little more than 5-8 of the Enghsh or] 


American mile. 


12 feet Russian ate equal to 11 
English, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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American Manufactures. 


Extract from Cobbett’s essay, én the English Regen- 
cy, and the difficulties of the Ministry. 


I for my own part. do not hold, that foreign 
trade is at all necessary tothe maimtenance of the 
independence and greatness of England. I am 
quite convinced, that it is not necessary. But, it 
makes part of the present system ; and at any rate, 
a great diminution of it must produce a shock ; it 
must, as to certain parts of the kingdom, produce 
very serious embarrassments ; and it mustaffect the 
revenue and the means of propping ip the paper moncy 

It is quite useless to laugh atthe idea of Napo- 
leon’s banishing alt our trade from the continent of 
Europe; for, itis plain that he willdeit. He has 
aiready reduced itto a mere smuggling trade. He 
has so loaded it with embarrassments and penalties, 
that it cannot be carried on but with a loss to us. 

Manufacturing establi -hments will grow up on 
the continent, whither Enghsh manufactures will 
go in swarms, as they are now going from Ireland 
to Ameriea. Is it preposterous to suppose that in 
the countries, whence we draw our raw materials 
the same goods cammet be made as we make in Eng- 
kand. It is not absurd to believe, that, while all the 
wool that we make into superfine cloth, comes from 
Spain and Germany, superfine cloth cannot be made 
in those countries ? 

See what has beer. only by the short operation 
of the embargo and non-intercourse act, done in 
America. ‘Fo suchan extent have the cloth and 
the cotton manufactories grown up there, that I 
have been credibly informed, that during last year, 
the cards for carding’ wool and cotton shipped for 


America from the port of liverpool, have exceeded | 


in amount the’ cloths shipped at the same port, 
from the counties ef Somerset and Gloucester. 

I always thought, that the United States could 
not produce wool in sufficient quantity, on account 
of the long winters, which prevented the keep.ng 
ofsheep. This was a wrong not:on, grounded upon 
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(pat, in Germany, whence comes the finest w 
in the world, and where is (in Silesia) the very} fing 
est flock ot sheep in the whole world, all the sheep 
are kept in yards during six months in the year, and 
no small part of the time actually in houses. These 
are facts not to be doubted of. The food of the 


a 


ithe case, America may have sheep in as great abun. 
dance as they are in England. 

Indeed, f understand that very great progress has 
been already made if the increase of sheep in Ame. 
‘rica, Which has received much assistance trom the 
breaking up of the Spanish flocks, of which Ame- 
rica has had a share. 
| So great is the spirit of enterprize in this way, that 

a very intimate friend of mine, near Philadelph:a, 
wrote to me, in July last, that the price ‘of a Spa- 
nish ram there was, in some cases, a thousand dol- 
lays ; that is to say, 225 pounds of our Bank of Eng- 
land note money. But there have been great nume 
bers sent to America since that time, from Spain 
and Portugal ; and, whicu is not alittle curious, 
many thousand, which f, at one time, notified that 
I expected toreceive in Hampshire, are, I have rea- 
son to suppose, and for the sake ef the worthy 
owner, I anxiously hope it, now safely landed in 
the United States ! His wish, they being the finest 
flock in Spain, was to bring them to England, 
where his intention was to have made a most liberal 
and public spirited distribution of them: but, as F 
understand, he was refused leave to send them home 
in empty transports, and was, therefore, compelled 
leither to leave them for the French, or ship them 
off to the United States, and, ef course, he chose 
the latter ; and thus, perhaps, by this single act, 
| the epoch of the final and complete independence of 
America upon England for woolens will be accele- 
rated by several years ; and, with regard to the 
fineness of wool, that country will be, at once, 
put upon an equal footing with this. 

There would be no excuse for a detail like this, 
were Enot thoroughly persuaded, that we have here 
before us the seeds of a great event: nothing less 
| than the complete & absolute independence of Ame- 
rica upon Enghsh manufactures. Cotton she had 
to export ; iron she had to export; amd she had 
every thing but wool, and now she has that with an 
abuilance of food for aN sorts of manufactures ; so 
that in a very short time, so far will she be from 
wanting woolens from England, that she will have 
them toexport ; and that the manufiucturers will fol- 
}low the manufactory, there can be no doubt at ail. 
Now, observe, Edraw from this, no conclusion 
unfavorable to the happiness or the security , orthe 

greatness of England, none ef which are at all favor- 
ed by the country’s being a work shop for other 
nations. I am satisfied that foreign trade is injurious 
to England ; and that it has been one af the great 
causes of the danger she now has to dread. But, 
as I said before, foreign trade is a part of the pre- 





sent system of finance, andits sudden decline must 
add to the difficulties that the government will have 
[to encounter. 

The regent’s ministry therefore, will not in this 
respect, be upon “a bed of roses,” any more than 
as to matters connected with warand paper money- 
They will, in short, be beset with difficulties. Look 
which way they will these d.fficulties face them, 
pnot in-single rank, but in column. And do they 
‘imagine that they are destined to subdue all these 


sheep, during the long wimter, consists of -hay, | 
‘straw and roots, chiefly potatoes ; and this being 





. without the is erati F 2? 
the universal mode in pract.ce in England, ofkeep- cordial co-operation of the people 


deceived 


ing sheep upon green‘food in winter, I now find, they do they wilifind themselves most egregiously 
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Population of London. 


FROM A LOMBDON PAPER. 


the census for ihe city being now arranged, we 
have subjomed a general view of the returns for 
Westminster and the respect.ve distr.cis. 
turns ot the same d.str.cts in the year 1801 ate ad- 
ded, and the increase in the populat.on more mi- 
nutely stated, while the relative numbers of males 
and females are also given. The disproportion of 
f-males to males is equally general throughout the 
t.ngdom; notwithstahding, from the registry of 
baths within the bills of mortality, it is calculated, 
th : to 105 males, there are less than 100 females 
The pafishes conspicuous for an accession 
o: nhabitants are alsonoticed. Sir William Petty, 
jn 1682, expected London would go on increasing 
til the year 1800, at which time he thou 
population would amount to five millions! Dr. 
Brackenridge, in 1754, calculated the population of 
London at 751,822, which was probably an over 


. 
= 
DOL. 


estumate at that time. 


London (city) 1811] 57,062! 59,6931116,755 
Westmifster (city) [1811{74,530, 87,543]162,077 
18V1]70.986| 82,286}153,272 

{increase 3,544' 5,257| 8,805 
The borough 1811428,579} 32,590> 61,169 
181)26,761] 29,924] 56,685 

Increase 1,818 2,666 ane, 
Holborn distriet 11811]96,264/127,815|224,079 
1801}79,035|101,787|180,828 

Increase 17,229] 26,028} 44,257 
Pinsbury district ]1811/44,262] 52,383] 96,645 
1801}33,585} 39,683] 73,268 

Increase 10,677| 12,700] 23,377 
Tower division 1811}86,748'125,121/211,869 
1801177,366; 94,619]171,985 

Increase 9,382) 30,502) 39,884 
Surrey ditte 1811/64,219) 81,346!145,563 
1801)47,4$9| 59,831) 107,350 

Tncrease 16,720] 21,313} $8,233 
Middlesex ditto 1811/34 177| 46,770) 80,947 
1801\27,364| 35,191) 62,555 

Increase -_ 11,579} 18,392 





The population of London, Westminster, and the 


present census, appears— 
3,323 : total 


2ove districts, by the 
males 485,781, females 61 


Males: Females. Totat. 


The re- 


ght the 
























































Increase in ten years 


The statement for the city of London includes 
the whole of the 105 parishes within the boundaries. 
The population of the city has not increased 

hin the last ten years, because its limits are fixed, 
and a greater number of houses are yearly converted 


wit 


ito Warehouses, &e. 





1 


,099,104 
133,139 


worth, Rotherhithe, Streatham, Batters¢a, Ber- 
mogidsey and R.chmond. 
The Middlesex parishes are Kensing, Chelsea, 
Fulham, Hammersmith, Chiswick, Ealing, Ed-~ 
monton, Tottenham, Enfield, Harrow, Twickem 
‘au, Stames, and Uxbridge. 

The influx of mhabitants since 1804 appears 
very conspicuous in the undermentioned pasishes. 


Increase. 
St. Giles and St. Andrews,’ Holborn - 145,948 
St. Marylebone - -~ - - 11,660 
St. George’s and Pancras - - - 20,680 
Hackney and Bethnal Green - - 15,340 
Clerkenwell and Isiington = - - 11,994 
‘Lambeth and Newington - - 27,715 
Kensington and Chelsea - - - 8,936 








Gold coin of the realm of England. 


A BILL, (as amended by the commcns) inti- 

tled, an act for making more effectual provisions tor 

preventing the current gold coin of the realm from 

being paid or accepted for a greater value than the 

current value of such co.n; for preventing any 

note or bill of the governor and company of the 

bank of England from being received for any small- 

er surm than the sum therein specified; and for siay- 

ing proceedings upon any distress by tender of such 

notes : ; 

Whereas, it is expedient to enact as is herein af- 

ter provided : Be it enacted by the king’s most 

excellent majesty, by and with the adv:ce and con- 
sent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that from and after the 
passing of this act, no person shall receive or pay 
‘or any gold coin lawfully current within the realm, 
any more in value, benefrt, profit or advantage, than 
ihe true lawful value of such con; whether such 
value, benefit, profit or advantage be paid, made. or 
taken in lawful money, or in any note or notes, bill 
or bills, of the governor and company of the bank of 
England, or in any siiver token or tokens issued by 
the said governor and company, or by any or all of 
the said means wholly or partly, or by any othe: 
means, device, shift or contrivance whatsoever; and 
every person who shall offend therein, shall be 
deemed and adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, 

And be it further enacted, by the authcrity afore- 
said, that no person shall by any means dev:ce, shift 
or contrivance whatsoever, receive or pay any note 
or notes, bill or bills of the governor and company 
of the bank of England, for less than the amount 
of lawful money expressed therein, and to be thereby 
made payable on demand; and every person who 
shall offend herein shall be deemed and adjudged 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

And be it enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that 
in case any person shall proceed by distress or po:nd- 
ing to recover from any tenant, or other person 
liable to such distress or poinding, any rent or sum 
of money due from such tenant or other person, it 
3! a'l be lawful fcr such tenant or other person, in 
every such case to tender notes of the governor and 
company of the bank of England, expressed to be 
payable on demand, to the amount of such rent or 
sum so due, either alone or together with a suflfi- 





In the estimate for the Surry district, twelve 
Parishes are included, viz. Christchurch, Lambeth, 


Newington, Camberwell, Putney, Clapham, Wands- 


cient sum of lawful money, to the person on whose 
behalf the distress or poindage is made, or to the 
officer or person making such distress or poinding’ 
on his behalf; and in case such tender shail be 2c- 
cepted, or-in case such tender shall be made and 
refused, the goods taken in such distress or poind- 
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‘ing, shall be forthwith returned to the. party dis- 
trained upon, or against whom such poinding shall 
have been used, unless the party distraining or poind- 
ing and refusing to accept such tender, shall insist, 
that a greater sum is due than the sum so tendered. 


and in such case the parties shall proceed as usual}: 


in such cases ; but if it shall appear that no more 
was due than the sum so tendered, then the party 
who tendered such sum shall be intitled to the cests 


of all subsequent proceedings : Provided always, | 


that the pérson to whom such rent or sum of money 
is due, shall have and be intitled to all such other 
remedies for the recovery thereof, exclusive of dis- 
tresses or poinding, as such persons had or was inti- 
tied to at the time of mak ng such distress or poind- 
ing, ifsuch person shall not think proper to accept 
such tender so made as aforesaid. Provided also, 
that nothing herein contained shall affect the right 
of any tenant or other such person as aforesaid 
having a right to reply or regover the goods so 
taken in distress or poinding, in case, with making 
such tender as aforesaid, he shall think so fit : 
Provided always, and be it enacted, that every 





person who shall commit in Scotland any offence 


against this act, which by the provisions thereof is 
constituted a misdemeanor, shall be liable to be pu- 
nished by fine and imprisonment, or by either other 
of said punishments as the judge or judges before 
whom such offender shall be tried and convicted 
may direct. 

Provided always, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall extend to Ireiand. 

Provided clways, and be it further enacted, That 
this act shall continue and be in force to and until 
the 25th day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twelve and no longer. 





=> 
Baromcicrs. 

Barometers have become a very fashionable arti- 
cle of furniture in this country, from the most 
splendid edifice down to the meanest hovel. Yet few 
seem to make any other use of them than to inspect 
the he.ght or depression of the mercury and’ to 
make some inane expression of wonder at the indi- 
cation wh ch they observe. This instrument is cal- 
culated for other and better purposes. A late 
English philosopher, who has made a variety of 
curious and accurate observations on it inorder to 
prognosticate the weather, lays down one general 
rule, which is very little attended to, by many of 
these sagacious observers, viz. that previously to 
observing the barometer, the state of the weather 
at the time, should be accurately noticed in every 
particular. Hence, to speak figuratively, we 
might affix this motto to the barometer, “ tell me 
what the barometer is, and I wll tell you what it 
will be.” 

The circumstances to be collected previously to 





inspecting the barometer, are, lst. The state of the 


atmosphere, respecting its degree of clearness or 
cloudiness : 2ndly. The direction of the wind, 
together with its steadiness or variableness ; and 
3dly. ‘The attitude and density of the clouds. 

In order to make these observations with some 
degree of certainty the following directions should 
be observed 

1. The barometer rising may be considered as a 
general indication that the weather comparatively 
with the state of it, at the time of observation, is 
becoming clearer. 

2. The atmosphere apparently becoraing clearer 
and the barometer above rarx, and rising, show 
a disposition in the air for fair weather.  —~ 





3. The atmosphere becoming clear, and the 
barometer above cHANGEABLE, and rising, indicate 
fair weather. . : 

4. The atmosphere, and the barometer near 
FAIR. ana rising, denote continued fair weather. 

5. Our prognostic of the weatheris to be guided, 


relatively, thus, if, notwithstanding the sinking of 


the barometer, little or no rain follow, and it after. 
wards rise, We May expect continued dry weather, 

6. If, during a series of cloudy rainy weather, thc 
barometer rise gradually, though yet be below rary, 
especially if the wind change trom the south or 
west towards the north or east points, clear and 
dry weather may be expected. 

7. ‘The weather for a short period. viz. from morn. 
ing till evening, may commonly be foretold with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. If the barometer 
has risen during the night and is still rising, the 
clouds are high and apparently dispersing, and the 
wind calm, especially if it be in or about the north 
or east points, a dry day may be confidently ex. 
pected ; the same rule applies fos predicting the 
weather from evening till morning. 

8. During the"increase of the moon there seems 
to be a greater disposition or effort in the air for 
clear dry weather than in the wane : but this dispo- 
sition does not usually commence till about three or 
four days after the new moon, and ceases about 
three or four days after the full moon. | 

9. The barometer should be observed occasionally 
thrice in the day, or oftener when the weather is 
changeable, in order to notice whether the mercury 
be stationary, rising or sinking; for from this cir- 
cumstance, together with the direction of the wind 
and the apparent state of the airat the time, is in- 
formation to be collected, and a_ continuance of the 
same, or asudden change of the weather, to be fore- 
seen. 

10. Lastly observe always; the higher the mer- 
cury shall stand in the scale in each instance, and 
the more regularly progressive its motion shall be, 
the stronger will be the indication: likewise, the 
more the wind inclines towards the north or cast 
points, the greater will be the disposition in the 
air for fair weather. 

The indicat ons for rainy weather will obvious): 
be the direct reverse of those rules which pred.ct 
fair weather. 

Frost is indicated in winter by the same rules that 
indicate fair weather, the wind being in or about 
the north east po:nts and the thermometer sinking 
towards $32. 

A fall of snow seldom comes without a previ0lls 
frost of some duration, and is indicated by the sink- 
ing of the barometer, especially if the mercury be 
below cHaNncEABLE, and the thermometer at or nea! 
the freezing point. 

When the temperature of the air is about 35 deg. 
snow and rain sometimes fall together ; ata warme* 
temperature than 35 deg. it seldom snows, or 741)» 
at a colder temperature. w 

Thunder is presaged by the same rules which 
indicate rain, accompanied by sultry heat ; the 
thermometer b:ing up to 75. Sid 

Storms, hurricanes, and high winds, are indic- 
ted by the barometer falling suddenly or sinking 
considerably below mvc RAIN. rT 

The barometer is known to bé rising or sinking 
by the mercury having either a convex or conca\" 
surface, or by the perceptible rise or descent ° 
the mercury, if at the time of observation the bare 
meter be gently rapped. tes, 

If at ion time the weather should differ widely 


'from the indications of the barometer, it may ™ 
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resumed, as is sometimes known to happen, that a 
particular is affected by local circumstance. 

After a long continued series of wet weather, we 
may, When the weather becomes fine, expect an 
uninterrupted continuance of dry weather. ee 

If after a long series of wet weather, the barome- 
ter Tise above~ CHANGEABLE, and the wind veer 
steady to the north oreast points, a continued dura- 
tion of fair weather may be expected. 

Slow and progressive variations in the barometer 
with a fixed and steady state of the wind, indicate 
permananey with the change. 

The barometer standing at or above ratr denotes 
generally fair weather, although the atmosphere 
wear at the time an unfavourable aspect. - 

Lastly the greatest coincidence there is of the 
circumstances enumerated in the rules above men- 
tioned, the stronger may our confidence be in the 
expectation of fair weather and in the continuation 
of it when present, by the barometer whilst high, 
remaining stationary, or varying but little, and the 
state of the atmosphire, and direction of the wind 
@isposed to be settled. 





a 


FROM A DISTANT CORRESPONDENT. 
Philosophical Disquisitions. 
No. I. 

Since most of the operations of nature elude the 
eve of philosophy, by reason of their being carried 
on in the dark; it becomes necessary to employ 
collateral and relevant acts by way of analogy to 
cain insight. Our knowledge of chemistry aftords 
great assistance in illustrating those mysterious 
subjects, since the disposition of matter depend 
principally upon the laws of affinity. 

Various opinions have been entertained by men of 
information respecting the solar system and the 
ereatand wonderful changes which are continually 
taking place init. The sun they suppose to be fix- 
ed, and the planets placed at a proper distance, 
obey the sum as a centre of motion. It seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that the sun was first formed, 
by Divine Providence, of a certain portion of mat- 
ter which was acted upon by two causes, viz. attrac- 
tion and repulsion. 

By attraction we understand the relation or affinity 
which the particles of matter have for each other. 
By repulsion, we understand a power called heat 
or caloric, which is continually acting in opposition 
to attraction. Ifa sufficient quantity enters a solid, 
it changes to aliquid. Ifa still greater, it is changed 
to astate of vapour or gas. 

The above agents act upon all matter; it was 
given by the God of nature that different effects 
should be produced by them. It has pleased the 
Wise Disposer of all things to create matter, per- 
haps it is nothing more than attraction and repul- 
sion; be this as it may, it is not our business to 
inquire what it is, or why it was formed. 

Now it seems evident that the planets were first 
formed by the action of the above agents—and that 
all minor changes which take place on each planet 





The quantity of matter in the sun being lessened 
in consequence of the repulsive power of heat, it 
follows that the particles which were first separa- 
ted have a less affinity for the solid aggregate, be- 
cause the quantity of solid matter is diminished and 
of course its attraction lessened. After a certain 
portion of heat was evolved to volatilize the sun’s 
surface, and diffused throughout space for the pur- 
pose of keeping the component parts of matter at a 


respectful distance from the solid mass, a sufficient 


quantity remains to keep up motion or combustion. 

The particles already separated trom the sun and 

partly out of its sphere of attraction, begin to act 
upon each other in consequence of lessened affinity 

to the parent. A new aggregate is now formed at ». 

certain distance from its parent matter. As the young 

aggregate ‘increases in size, its attraction for the 

separated particles likewise increases, and, in a short 
time, it begins to be acted upon by the parent. Re- 
pulsian is now employed in preventing the new ag- 
gregate from uniting with the old. Repulsion, 

therefore being removed from parts of matter first 
separated, and the separated particles continually 
uniting with the newly formed mass, its whole force 

1s now employed in preventing attraction from unit- 
ing the infant matter to its parent. 

The attraction which the parent and offspring 
have for each other, and the repulsion they meet 
with by heat, cause great exertion to be made on 
the part of both. This exertion compels the infant 
to lance or revolve round its parent in an orb:t; in 
consequence of which a just balance is kept up 
between the two contending powers. This infant 
mass we cali Hershell. Nowa certain portion of 
heat has been continually acting upon the original 
mass, so as to cause a separation of some of its 
parts; these parts of matter can have no aflinity 
for the first offspring, as there is an equal balance 
between attraction and repulsion. They necessari- 
ly come in contact, unite and form another infant 
mass nearer the parent than the first, this is called 
Saturn, he not only respects his parent, but looks 
up to his elder brother and is partly governed by 
him. They respect and attract each other and 
travel round their parent, making considerable ex- 
ertion to get to him but are prevented by their re- 
pulsive enetny—an equal portion of attraction and 
repulsion being empioyed in keeping up ajust ba- 

lance between primitive matter and that which is 
formed from it, whilst repulsion continucs its action 
on the original. A third being in a short time 
makes his ‘appearance called Jupiter. Still near: 
er the parent than the second: thus a certain num- 
ber of new beings are continually forming from the 
old, until there is an equal portion of primitive 
and disengaged matter separated. Repuls. on now 
is obliged to exert its whole force upon them to pre- 
vent their united affections. The original matter 
of which the sun was composed being first acted 
upon by heat, gave rise to motion. ‘The effect of 
this motion is a number of new beings, viz. Hershel’, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Earth, Venus, Mercury, 
&c. The new being, in course of time, form laws 


individually were effected by said causes variously |of their own. Although the parent is the govern- 


modified. 
As soon as the sun was placed out of the reach 


or, having imbibed the same principles of which 
the ald is composed, they begin to be acted upon 


of remote causes the heat which it contained began|after they come to maturity by the same cause 
to act upon it in opposition to attraction. This|which gave them existence, viz. repulsién by heat 


fave rise to motion. After heat had acted some 
ume on this matter, the parts of which it was com- 
Posed became separated in such a manner as to 


which acts upon the eldest first and in a short time 
it is delivered of its own grand son to the origina}. 
This is Hershell’s most remote moon. The same 


throw the particles partially out of the sphere of| mode of generation is carried on by him until he is 


each others attraction contained in the separated 


not capable of further propagation. The same 





Particles, 


change takes place in the next cidest offspring S2- 
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turn, until it comes down to the young:st of the 
orig:nal stock. Ii seems highly probable that 
the fixed stars are so many suns, with their several { 
regions and sets of planets revolving round them 
formed in the same manner. It is certainly absurd. 
to suppose they are fixed in the heavens only to 
adorn a canopy over eur heads. 

Thave traced several modifications of matter from. 
the original, and these modifications produce a great’ 
variety of causes, or exciting powers, whichexciting 
powers produce effects to be mentioned hereafter — 

The above theory to some may seem absurd. But 
they will think more favorably of it, after the se-; 
cond number in which EI shall take into considera- 
tion mimor changes produced in each individual 


planet. Crepes. 
a _) 


The Chronicle. 


The legislature of Maryland met at Annapolis on 
«Monday. Colone! Thomas, of St. Mary's county, 
xvas elected speascer of the senate (the station he held 
inthe last senate_) after having declined being consider- 
ed a candidate for the office of governor. Tobias FE. 
Stansbury, the former speaker, was elected speaker 
of the house of delegates, without opposition. Thomas 
Rodgers, Esq. was appointed clerk of the senate, and 
John Brewer, Eeq. clerk of the house of delegates. 
The proceedings and papers luid before the legislature 
shall be particularly noticedin our next number. 

William Hunter, is chosen a senator of the United 
States from Rhode Island, in the place of Mr. Cham- 
plin, resigned. 

We ar: yet without definite intelligence from the 
north western frontier. Governor Harrison is on the 
Wabash with about 1300 men, of whom 130 are United 
States’ troops, 700 militia, 130 cavalry, and a body 
of riflemen. 

It is stated that Wade Hampton has resigned his 
commission as a brigadier general in the army of the 
United States, on account of the requisition made by 
the Secretary of War for the attendance of colonel 
Cushing, at the court marsial for the trial of general 
W:ikinson, who was under arrest by order of general 
Hampton. 





Extract of a letter from an officer in the American 
service, to his friends in Frankfort, Ken. dated 
* Nacutrocrs, September 23. 

** A Spaniard arrived here yesterday, who made 
oath before Dr. Sibly, a justice of the peace, that 
he was an artillerist some time since at St. Ante:ne, 
in the service of the republicans, and that the corps 
to which he had been attached had joined the royal 
party much against his inclination; and that colo- 
nels Manshac and Bernard, with captains Gon- 
salves and Hanandes, (all in the republican interest) 
had been empowered to go to the United States 
with instructions to treat for arms and ammunition, 
saying that the republicans had upwards of three 
millions of dollars, which the United States’ go- 
vernment could have by sending a vessel round to 
bring it away—and that the governor Cordero, who 
commands somewhere in the interior, learning of 
the expedition, gave intimation of it to governor 
Salcedo, at St. Antoine, with an order to send out 
patroles to intercept the party, if possible. That 
himself was one of the patroles sent—that he de- 
serted his party and joined Manshac—that they 
crossed the Sabine, and had gotten within 60 miles 
of this place (Nachitoches) when they were over- 
taken by a large party, who surrounded the house 


' 


had. quartered for the night—that himself made his 
escape with much difficulty. He expects Manshac 
and party Were either killed or taken. 

“The report is generally believed here, as the 
Spaniard appears intelligent. 

‘He moreover states, that Manshac had an in- 
tercepted letter from governor Cordero to some of 
the .commandants of the royal party, in which he 
says “that he intended soon to march against Fort 
Claiborne with a force of 6900 men, in consequence 
of our interference in Florida.” Mexico 1s be. 
sieged by a large army of republicans—they are 
badly armed—the royalists posses the magazines, 
The American captain R. Smith has been killed in 
the republican service.” 

Bostox, November? | 

Canapa oaK.—The Queen Charlotte of 124 guna, 
launched at Deptford, ( England) last July, wa 
found in September lasi to be in a rapid state of decay ; 
the timber in which the decay has taken place was 
principally of Canada oak. She was about seven 
years in building. 

Compratsance.—His excellency William Hull, go- 
vernor of Michigan, was conveyed from Detroit to 
Buffalce in the British sloop of war Queen Charlotte; 
and she complimented him with a salute on his landinz. 





| CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvurspay, Nov. 7.—Mr. Mitchell, moved, that 
the usual standing committees be appointed, viz. 
committe of elections, of claims, of commerce and 
manufactures, and on the district of Columbia. of 
ways and means, on public lands, of post-offices and 
post-rouds, of revisal and unfinished business, and a 
committee of accounts. 
Mr. Dawson thought it would be better to postpone 
the appointment of these committees until to-morrow, 
in order to give the speaker further time to becom 
acquainted with the members. 
Mr. Mitchell had no objection to a short delay. 
Mr. Burwell heped the committee of elections a! 
least would be appointed immediately, as he had a pe- 
tition to present relative to a contested election. 

Mr. Burwell’s propositon was assented to, and the 
appointment of all other committees was postponed un- 
til to-morrow. 

Mr. Burwell then presented the petition of John 
Tualliaferro of Virginia, complaining of the undu 
election of John P. Hungerford, as a member of the 
house. Referred to the committee of elections. 

Mr. Blackledge observed, that as the house. at pre 
sent appeared to have no business before them, he would 
move to adjourn. This motion was agreed to—47 to 43, 

And the house adiourned Canar er before 120° ¢lack.{ 

——————SSS 


The Editor’s Department. _ 

Accompanying this number is a supplement of eign 
pages, containing a variety of miscellaneous matter 

The pressure of the public documents, which it is 4 
chief design to Register, received at a late hour, an 
coming upon us unprepared for so great a quants!'y 
has deranged this week’s business not a little. Their 
publication will be continued in the next number ; 
with which, for the more early conveyance of them” 
our readers, another supplement will. be isssed, 4 
necessary. . 

CP With mingled sensations of pleasure and regres 
the editor is compelled to make l-nown his present ya 
bility to supply many new subscribers. with the 
four first numbers of the Rrersrer. They att 
reprinting with all convenient dispatch, and will 0% 





(Mr. Bernard’s) in which Manshac and his party 


forwarded in @ very short time, as ordered. 





